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476 THE MONIST. 

ophy of his life was Platonism. Whoever wants a translation of the Greek classics 
in which the spirit of the original has been preserved, should procure Thomas Tay- 
or's translations, but the trouble is that they had disappeared from the book- 
market and could only be had by good luck. It is for this reason that the publishers 
have undertaken to re-publish Thomas Taylor's translations in large print on ele- 
gant paper. The book before us, Iamblichus, on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and Assyrians, is too well known to all Greek scholars to be dwelt upon. 
We may only say that the translation, so far as we have examined it, is very ap- 
propriate and lucid. The additional notes are brief so as not unnecessarily to swell 
the book. The main defect of the book is the absence of an index which in such a 
work as the present one is a great desideratum, and should not have been omitted. 

A Study of Death. By Henry Mills Alden, New York : Harper & Brothers. 
1895. Pages, 349. 
This book is a study of the problem of death, not its solution, and the author 
has apparently written it to satisfy his own state of mind concerning the saddest 
experiences of life. The main argument seems to be that at death we shall be 
changed, but what new embodiment will await us, the author declares, we are un- 
able to understand. A new sensibility would, even in this life, reveal to us a new 
universe. How much stranger will be the new embodiment which we are to receive 
in the transformation of death, " that death in which we have no part and that has 
no part in us." The new embodiment, if not consisting of flesh and blood, need 
not necessarily be immaterial. It may, and probably will be, a new sensibility and 
a new thought which will involve space and time as forms to which our corre- 
sponding terms of space and time would be merely analogous. k. 

The Theosophy of the Upanishads. Part I. Self and Not-Self. London and 
Benares : The Theosophical Publishing Co. 1896. Pages, 203. Price, 
3s. net. 
The anonymous author of the present book explains the theosophy of the 
Upanishads under the following headings : (1) The Beginning of the Way; (2) The 
Higher Self ; (3) The Supreme Self ; (4) The Three Worlds ; (5) Death and Re- 
birth ; (6) The Way of Liberation ; (7) The Eternal ; (8) Life and Form ; and (9) 
Conduct. He says that man, while all the time striving for the gratification of de- 
sire, is unable to find a resting-place. Desire has no limit, and the things by which 
we seek to satisfy it are very limited (p. 41), We can assure no complacency to 
our personalities (p. 67). This is " a dark enough shadow, the treachery of de- 
" sire, the insecurity of things, the inevitable end of it all ; crying, we enter, — this is 
" life ; crying, we depart, — this is death " (p. 70). But " the shadow is cast by the 
dawning inner light," which is "a power within us behind our personalities . . . 
the self of our very selves" (p. 71). And the doctrine of self is the foundation of 
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the Upanishads. The author says : " Behind the habitual Self is the Higher Self ; 
"behind and above this, the Supreme Self of all beings, the Eternal. Compared 
"with this primary reality, all else is unreal, or has only a secondary, inferior, 
"dependent reality. And this dependent reality, the outward world, the world 
' ' outward from the Self, is a power, an energy, a potency of the Self, exercised by 
"the Self, for the purposes and to the ends of the Self." 

From this standpoint, ' ' the only direct reality we have primary knowledge of, 
is the reality of the Self." While "the existence of not-self is reached by infer- 
ence, argument, and deduction " (p. 105). The ethics of this philosophy is to estab- 
lish a unity with the Supreme Self — " the one which appears as many, which grati- 
' ' fies the desires of many, and guides the destinies of the many back again toward 
"the unity of the Eternal." 

The Upanishads have exercised a great influence over mankind. They are 
those philosophical books which continued the Vedic literature of Old India and 
prepared that great religious movement which was inaugurated by Gautama Bud- 
dha, which, however, was a temporary suppression of the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads ; for Buddhism antagonises the philosophy of the Self by denying its exis- 
tence. Buddhism replaces the belief in Self by a recognition of the spirituality 
that pervades the facts themselves. After the expulsion of Buddhism from India, 
the doctrines of the Upanishads became again the dominant philosophy of India, 
and have remained so to the present day; they are also the gist of theosophy. k. 

Der Geist der neueren Philosophie. (Part II.) By Robert Schellwien. Leip- 
sic : Alfred Janssen. Pages, 168. Price, M. 2.40. 

The second part of Schellwien's book reviews the philosophies of Leibnitz, Ja- 
cobi, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and a few later thinkers. The last chapter is 
entitled " The System of Human Life Outlined," reverts to the author's original 
views, which we presented to our readers in The Monist, Vol. V., No. 4, p. 624. 
Mr. Schellwien says: "If existence were not all-power, which is identical with 
"itself, there would be no knowledge ; and if man, in his own way, were not all- 
" power, there would be no human knowledge. The creative original power is 
"immanent in man. ... In its negativity the all-power is Unconsciousness, or the 
"life of Nature. . . . Man is at the same time an individual Being and an All-be- 
"ing. [P. 157.] . . . The spirit of man is truly the same spirit that aboriginally 
"created the world, but in man the spirit displays only a recreative activity, yet 
"always proceeding from nescience." (Pp. 167-168.) k. 



